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CHAPTER. XXIII 


The Atomic Bomb and the 
Surrender of Japan 


I. MAKING A BOMB 

O N AUGUST 6, 1945, an atomic bomb was dropped byj 
an American Army airplane on the Japanese city ofl 
Hiroshima. There was thus awfully announced to the world| 
man’s mastery of a force vastly more deadly, and potentially 
more beneficial too, than any other in human history. In thej 
months that followed, as Americans considered in mingle(h 
pride and fear the extraordinary achievement of the free| 
world’s scientists in combination with American engineers andj 
industry, there was much discussion of the Hiroshima attack.J 
As one of those largely concerned in this decision, Stimson at 
length concluded that it would be useful “to record for all| 
who may be interested my understanding of the events which! 
led up to the attack.” The paper which he published in Febru-| 
ary, 1947, in Harper’s Magazine , contains a careful record ofl 
his personal connection with this issue to which only occasional i 
comments need be added. 

“It was in the fall of 1941 that the question of atomic energy? 
was first brought directly to my attention. At that time Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt appointed a committee consisting of Vice* 
President Wallace, General Marshall, Dr. Vannevar Bush, | 
Dr. James B. Conant, and myself. The function of this com¬ 
mittee was to advise the President on questions of policy relat¬ 
ing to the study of nuclear fission which was then proceeding 
both in this country and in Great Britain. For nearly four years 
thereafter I was directly connected with all major decisions of 
policy on the development and use of atomic energy, and from 
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May i 1943, until my resignation as Secretary of War on 
Beotember 21 1945 ,1 was directly responsible to the President 
[for the administration of the entire undertaking; my <c ie 
[advisers in this period were General Marshall, Dr. Bush, • 
Conant and Major General Leslie R. Groves, the officer in 
Large ’of the project. At the same time I was the President s 
lenior adviser on the military employment of atomic energy. 
i“The policy adopted and steadily pursued by Presiden 
[Roosevelt and his advisers was a simple one. It was to spare 
[effort in securing the earliest possible successfu eve °P 
|f a n atomic weapon. The reasons for this policy were equally 
[simple The original experimental achievement of atomic 
Lon had occurred in Germany in 1938,. and it was known 
[that the Germans had continued their experiments. In 1941 and 
I1942 they were believed to be ahead of us, and it was vital that 
ley should not be the first to bring atomic weapons into the 
[field of battle. Furthermore, if we should be the first to e\e-P 
[the weapon, we should have a great new instrument for shor 
Ling the war and minimizing destruction At no time, f rom 
Cto 1945, did I ever hear it suggested by the President 
|o? I. * * 4 by any other responsible member of the government, tha 
iatomic energy should not be used in the war. All of us of course 
[understood the terrible responsibility involved in °ur attemp 
|b unlock the doors to such a devastating weapon, 

I Roosevelt particularly spoke to me many times o his own 
I awareness of the catastrophic potentialities of our work. But we 
™re at war, and the work must be done. I therefore emphasize 
I that it was our common objective, throughout the war to betfie 
l first to produce an atomic weapon and use it. Th p 
I atomR weapon was considered to be a new and tremendous y 
powerful explosive, as legitimate as any other of the deadly 
I explosive weapons of modern war. The entire purpose w as 
IproducHon of a military weapon; on no other ground could 
I[h e wartime expenditure of so much time and money have 
f been justified. The exact circumstances in which that weapon 
I might be used were unknown to any of us until the mid 
1 1945, and when that time came, as we shall Presently si \ ’ 

I military use of atomic energy was connected with larger 
I questions of national policy. 
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During these years, from 1941 to 1945, the atomic projecK 
occupied a gradually increasing proportion of Stimson stimj® 
In addition to his duties in general supervision of the brilliant* 
work of General Groves, he became chairman of a Combined J 
Policy Committee, composed of British and American official®! 
and responsible directly to the President and Prime Minister* 
Churchill. The atomic undertaking was not solely American,* 
although the managerial direction was exercised througj® 
American leaders working mainly with American resources* 
It was rather another and conspicuous example of co-operation j 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth, ml 
this instance represented by Great Britain and Canada, th 9 
latter being a critically important source of the necessary raw 
materials. In all these matters Stimson’s direct agent was! 
Bundy, who maintained constant contact with the work ofj 
General Groves and served as American secretary of the Con® 

bined Policy Committee. . 

A further responsibility faced by Stimson and his associates! 
was that of securing the necessary appropriations from Con -1 
gress Until 1944 work on the atom was financed from fund* 
elastically available from other appropriations, but as the! 
expenditure increased, and the size of the gamble too, it wa* 
decided that direct appropriation would be necessary and that! 
congressional leaders should be informed. Accordingly, ml 
February, 1944, Stimson, Marshall, and Bush made their easel 
before Speaker Rayburn and the two party leaders of the! 
House of Representatives, Congressmen McCormack an<H 
Martin. With great courage and co-operation these leadersj 
piloted the necessary appropriation through the House with! 
out public discussion. A meeting in June with Senators Bark! 
ley White Bridges, and Thomas of Oklahoma produced! 
similar results in the Senate. Again in 194S further large ap 4 
propriations were obtained in the same manner. Although one| 
or two members of Congress desired to investigate the enor¬ 
mous construction work in Tennessee and Washington, the! 
were successfully held off, sometimes by their own colleagues, 
and at least once by Stimson’s direct refusal to permit such 
investigation. Similar difficulties were surmounted in arrang¬ 
ing for Treasury handling of atomic funds and forestalling 
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and told him how important it was to get ready. I went ove 
with him the two schools of thought that exist in respect to thj 
future control after the war of this project, in case it is success 
ful, one of them being the secret close-in attempted control of 
the project by those who control it now, and the other being 
the international control based upon freedom both of sciend 
and of access. I told him that those things must be settled befori 
the first projectile is used and that he must be ready with ;a| 
statement to come out to the people on it just as soon as that is| 
done. He agreed to that. . . .’ 

“This conversation covered the three aspects of the question 
which were then uppermost in our minds. First, it was alwaysf 
necessary to suppress a lingering doubt that any such titanid 
undertaking could be successful. Second, we must consider 
the implications of success in terms of its long-range postwai 
effect. Third, we must face the problem that would be pre-: 
sented at the time of our first use of the weapon, for with that 
first use there must be some public statement.” t 

In order to insure careful consideration of the extraordinary] 
problems now presented, Stimson set up in April a committee 
“charged with the function of advising the President on the 
various questions raised by our apparently imminent success! 
in developing an atomic weapon.” This committee, known as<. 
the Interim Committee , 1 held discussions which “ranged over! 
the whole field of atomic energy, in its political, military, and] 
scientific aspects. . . . The committee’s work included the] 
drafting of the statements which were published immediately; 
after the first bombs were dropped, the drafting of a bill fog 
the domestic control of atomic energy, and recommendations 
looking toward the international control of atomic energy.”.; 

1 “I was its chairman, but the principal labor of guiding its extended deliberations^ 
fell to George L. Harrison, who acted as chairman in my absence. ... Its members . 
were the following, in addition to Mr. Harrison and myself: . 1 

“James F. Byrnes (then a private citizen) as personal representative of the j 

President. 

“Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary of the Navy. 

“William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State. 

“Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director, Office of Scientific Research and Development, and ‘ 
president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. . # # f 

“Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chief of the Office of Field Service in the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, and president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology,.^ 
“Dr. James B. Conant, Chairman of the National Defense Research Committee, and f 
president of Harvard University.” 
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*' But the first and greatest problem was the decision on the 
fuse of the bomb—should it be used against the Japanese, and 
Rf so, in what manner? 

i The Interim Committee, on June i, recommended that 
|the bomb should be used against Japan, without specific warn- 
ling, as soon as possible, and against such a target as to make 
[clear its devastating strength. Any other course, in the opinion 
j; of the committee, involved serious danger to the major objec¬ 
tive of obtaining a prompt surrender from the Japanese. An 
^advisory panel of distinguished atomic physicists reported 
I that “We can propose no technical demonstration likely to 
Ibring an end to the war; we see no acceptable alternative to 
[direct military use.” 

I “The committee’s function was, of course, entirely advisory. 
|The ultimate responsibility for the recommendation to the 
iPresident rested upon me, and I have no desire to veil it. The 
Conclusions of the committee were similar to my own, although 
If reached mine independently. I felt that to extract a genuine 
[surrender from the Emperor and his military advisers, there 
Imust be administered a tremendous shock which would carry 
[convincing proof of our power to destroy the Empire. Such an 
(effective shock would save many times the number of lives, 
[both American and Japanese, that it would cost. 

I. “The facts upon which my reasoning was based and steps 
|taken to carry it out now follow.” The argument which fol- 
I lows represents the opinion held not only by Stimson but by 
fall his senior military advisers. General Marshall particularly 
I W as emphatic in his insistence on the shock value of the new 
[weapon. 

2. THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SURRENDER 


I “The principal political, social, and military objective of 
[the United States in the summer of 1945 was the prompt and 
Icomplete surrender of Japan. Only the complete destruc¬ 
tion of her military power could open the way to lasting 

| Pe “jtpan, in July, 1945 , had been seriously weakened by 
[our increasingly violent attacks. It was known to us that she 
had gone so far as to make tentative proposals to the Soviet 
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Government, hoping to use the Russians as mediators in a 
negotiated peace. These vague proposals contemplated tff 
retention by Japan of important conquered areas and wei$ 
therefore not considered seriously. There was as yet no indi|j 
cation of any weakening in the Japanese determination to fight 
rather than accept unconditional surrender. If she shoulql 
persist in her fight to the end, she had still a great militaf 
force. 

“In the middle of July, 1945, the intelligence section of thel 
War Department General Staff estimated Japanese militar 
strength as follows: in the home islands, slightly under 2,ooo,-| 
000; in Korea, Manchuria, China proper, and Formosa 
slightly over 2,000,000; in French Indo-China, Thailand, and 
Burma, over 200,000; in the East Indies area, including the; 
Philippines, over 500,000; in the by-passed Pacific islands, ovef 
100,000. The total strength of the Japanese Army was esti| 
mated at about 5,000,000 men. These estimates later proved 
to be in very close agreement with official Japanese figures.] 

“The Japanese Army was in much better condition thani 
the Japanese Navy and Air Force. The Navy had practically ; 
ceased to exist except as a harrying force against an invasion'! 
fleet. The Air Force had been reduced mainly to relianc 
upon Kamikaze, or suicide, attacks. These latter, however;! 
had already inflicted serious damage on our seagoing force$,f 
and their possible effectiveness in a last ditch fight was a; 
matter of real concern to our naval leaders. 

^“As we understood it in July, there was a very strong possi*| 
bility that the Japanese Government might determine upon 
resistance to the end, in all the areas of the Far East unde* 
its control. In such an event the Allies would be faced withj 
the enormous task of destroying an armed force of five million 
men and five thousand suicide aircraft, belonging to a race! 
which had already amply demonstrated its ability to fight liter-| 
ally to the death. 

“The strategic plans of our armed forces for the defeat of| 
Japan, as they stood in July, had been prepared without 
reliance upon the atomic bomb, which had not yet been tested| 
in New Mexico. We were planning an intensified sea and air| 
blockade, and greatly intensified strategic air bombing^ 
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^through the summer and early fall, to be followed on Novem¬ 
ber 1 by an invasion of the southern island of Kyushu. This 
Iwould be followed in turn by an invasion of the main island 
of Honshu in the spring of 1946. The total U. S. military and 
S naval force involved in this grand design was of the order of 
[5,000,000 men; if all those indirectly concerned are included, 
lit was larger still.” 

| (These plans did not bear any significant impress from 
f Stimson, who was never directly concerned in the handling of 
| Pacific strategy. In his view, however, they were wholly sound; 

• he had been throughout 1944 and early 1945 an opponent of 
! the contrary plan for a preliminary invasion of China, holding 
f in the Pacific to the same general theory of the straight and 
[heavy blow, with no diversions, which he had advocated for 
[the European war.) 

I “We estimated that if we should be forced to carry this plan 
fto its conclusion, the major fighting would not end until the 
latter part of 1946, at the earliest. I was informed that such 
[operations might be expected to cost over a million casualties, 

; to American forces alone. Additional large losses might be 
|expected among our allies and, of course, if our campaign were 
I successful and if we could judge by previous experience, enemy 
casualties would be much larger than our own. 

[. “It was already clear in July that even before the invasion 
iwe should be able to inflict enormously severe damage on the 
Japanese homeland by the combined application of ‘conven¬ 
tional’ sea and air power. The critical question was whether 
this kind of action would induce surrender. It therefore be¬ 
came necessary to consider very carefully the probable state 
of mind of the enemy, and to assess with accuracy the line of 
conduct which might end his will to resist. 

“With these considerations in mind, I wrote a memorandum 
for the President, on July 2, which I believe fairly represents 
the thinking of the American Government as it finally took 
shape in action. This memorandum was prepared after dis¬ 
cussion and general agreement with Joseph C. Grew, Acting 
Secretary of State, and Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, and 
when I discussed it with the President, he expressed his general 
approval.” 
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This memorandum was originally prompted not by the; 
problem of atomic energy but by the American desire to| 
achieve a Japanese surrender without invading the home; 
islands. The distinction is an important one, and Stimsonj 
thought it worth noting that the germ of the memorandum,^ 
from which the Potsdam ultimatum later developed, was in a| 
meeting at the White House on June 18 at which final plansj 
for the invasion of Japan were approved. The inclusion ofj 
civilian advisers at this meeting was a return to the procedure; 
which Franklin Roosevelt had abandoned in 1942, and thel 
presence of Stimson and McCloy, combined with President! 
Truman’s insistent desire to be sure that there was no alterna-| 
tive to invasion, was the beginning of the political actions! 
which so greatly assisted in obtaining surrender. 


‘Memorandum for the President. 


‘July 2, 1945 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR JAPAN 

“1. The plans of operation up to and including the first 
landing have been authorized and the preparations for the | 
operation are now actually going on. This situation was ac -1 
cepted by all members of your conference on Monday, June 18 .1 

“2. There is reason to believe that the operation for the f 
occupation of Japan following the landing may be a very long, J 
costly, and arduous struggle on our part. The terrain, much j 
of which I have visited several times, has left the impression 1 
on my memory of being one which would be susceptible to a ! 
last ditch defense such as has been made on I wo Jima and J 
Okinawa and which of course is very much larger than either | 
of those two areas. According to my recollection it will be J 
much more unfavorable with regard to tank maneuvering J 
than either the Philippines or Germany. 

“3. If we once land on one of the main islands and begin 
a forceful occupation of Japan, we shall probably have cast 
the die of last ditch resistance. The Japanese are highly patri¬ 
otic and certainly susceptible to calls for fanatical resistance j 
to repel an invasion. Once started in actual invasion, we shall 
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Bn my opinion have to go through with an even more bitter 
Inish fight than in Germany. We shall incur the losses incident 
[to such a war and we shall have to leave the Japanese islands 
leven more thoroughly destroyed than was the case with Ger- 
Lany. This would be due both to the difference m the Jap 
^anese and German personal character and the differences in 
[the size and character of the terrain through which the opera- 

Jt“l '^A quettion & t ifen comes: Is there any alternative to such 
fa forceful occupation of Japan which will secure for us the 
{equivalent of an unconditional surrender of her forces and 
[permanent destruction of her power again to strike an aggres¬ 
sive blow at the ‘peace of the Pacific’? I am inclined to think 
|that there is enough such chance to make it well worth while 
bur giving them a warning of what is to come and definite 
[opportunity to capitulate. As above suggested, it should be 
j tried before the actual forceful occupation of the homelanc 
1 islands is begun and furthermore the warning should be given 
in ample time to permit a national reaction to set in. 

“We have the following enormously favorable factors on 
our side-factors much weightier than those we had against 

Germany: 

“Japan has no allies. . ,, fri 

“Her navy is nearly destroyed and she is vulnerable to 

a surface and underwater blockade which can deprive her of 
sufficient food and supplies for her population. 

“She is terribly vulnerable to our concentrated air attac 
upon her crowded cities, industrial and food resources. 

“She has against her not only the Anglo-American forces 
but the rising forces of China and the ominous threat of Russia. 

“We have inexhaustible and untouched industrial re¬ 
sources to bring to bear against her diminishing potential. 

“We have great moral superiority through being the 

victim of her first sneak attack. 

“The problem is to translate these advantages into prompt 
and economical achievement of our objectives. I believe Japan 
is susceptible to reason in such a crisis to a much greater extent 
than is indicated by our current press and other current com¬ 
ment. Japan is not a nation composed wholly of mad fanatics 
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of an entirely different mentality from ours. On the contrary ,1 
she has within the past century shown herself to possess ex-1 
tremely intelligent people, capable in an unprecedentedly short 
time of adopting not only the complicated technique of Occi- j 
dental civilization but to a substantial extent their culture and« 
their political and social ideas. Her advance in all theses 
respects during the short period of sixty or seventy years has| 
been one of the most astounding feats of national progress in’ 
history—a leap from the isolated feudalism of centuries into 
the position of one of six or seven great powers of the world, j 
She has not only built up powerful armies and navies. She 
has maintained an honest and effective national finance and 
respected position in many of the sciences in which we pride ! 
ourselves. Prior to the forcible seizure of power over her 
government by the fanatical military group in 1931, she had 
for ten years lived a reasonably responsible and respectable 
international life. 

“My own opinion is in her favor on the two points involved 
in this question: 

“a. f think the Japanese nation has the mental intelli¬ 
gence and versatile capacity in such a crisis to recognize the 
folly of a fight to the finish and to accept the proffer of what 
will amount to an unconditional surrender; and 

“b. I think she has within her population enough liberal 
leaders (although now submerged by the terrorists) to be 
depended upon for her reconstruction as a responsible member 
of the family of nations. I think she is better in this last respect 
than Germany was. Her liberals yielded only at the point of 
the pistol and, so far as I am aware, their liberal attitude has 
not been personally subverted in the way which was so general 
in Germany. 

“On the other hand, I think that the attempt to exterminate 
her armies and her population by gunfire or other means will 
tend to produce a fusion of race solidity and antipathy which 
has no analogy in the case of Germany. We have a national 
interest in creating, if possible, a condition wherein the Jap¬ 
anese nation may live as a peaceful and useful member of the 
future Pacific community. 

“5. It is therefore my conclusion that a carefully timed 
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[ warning be given to Japan by the chief representatives of the 
i United States, Great Britain, China, and, if then a belligerent, 
Russia, by calling upon Japan to surrender and permit the 
[ occupation of her country in order to insure its complete de- 
\ militarization for the sake of the future peace. 

I “This warning should contain the following elements: 

“The varied and overwhelming character of the force 
we are about to bring to bear on the islands. 

“The inevitability and completeness of the destruction 
which the full application of this force will entail. 

“The determination of the Allies to destroy permanently 
all authority and influence of those who have deceived and 
misled the country into embarking on world conquest. 

“The determination of the Allies to limit Japanese 
sovereignty to her main islands and to render them powerless 
to mount and support another war. 

“The disavowal of any attempt to extirpate the Japanese 
as a race or to destroy them as a nation. 

“A statement of our readiness, once her economy is 
purged of its militaristic influence, to permit the Japanese 
to maintain such industries, particularly of a light consumer 
character, as offer no threat of aggression against their neigh¬ 
bors but which can produce a sustaining economy, and pro¬ 
vide a reasonable standard of living. The statement should 
indicate our willingness, for this purpose, to give Japan trade 
access to external raw materials, but not longer any control 
over the sources of supply outside her main islands. It should 
also indicate our willingness, in accordance with our now 
established foreign trade policy, in due course to enter into 
mutually advantageous trade relations with her. 

“The withdrawal from their country as soon as the above 
objectives of the Allies are accomplished, and as soon as there 
has been established a peacefully inclined government, of a 
character representative of the masses of the Japanese people. 
I personally think that if in saying this we should add that we 
do not exclude a constitutional monarchy under her present 
dynasty, it would substantially add to the chances of accept¬ 
“6. Success of course will depend on the potency of the 
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warning which we give her. She has an extremely sensitive*! 
national pride, and, as we are now seeing every day, when! 
actually locked with the enemy will fight to the very death, j 
For that reason the warning must be tendered before the actuaM 
invasion has occurred and while the impending destruction, j 
though clear beyond peradventure, has not yet reduced her to J 
fanatical despair. If Russia is a part of the threat, the Russian; 
attack, if actual, must not have progressed too far. Our own! 
bombing should be confined to military objectives as far asj 

possible. Henry L. Stimson 

Secretary of War. 


Stimson’s Harper’s account went on: , . ; 

“It is important to emphasize the double character of the! 
suggested warning. It was designed to promise destruction if j 
Japan resisted, and hope, if she surrendered. 

“It will be noted that the atomic bomb is not mentioned in 1 
this memorandum. On grounds of secrecy the bomb was never! 
mentioned except when absolutely necessary, and furthermore, 9 
it had not yet been tested. It was of course well forward in our 1 
minds as the memorandum was written and discussed, that the 1 
bomb would be the best possible sanction if our warning were 1 

“The adoption of the policy outlined in the memorandum 1 
of Tuly 2 was a decision of high politics; once it was accepted 
bv the President, the position of the atomic bomb in our plan- j 
ning became quite clear. I find that I stated in my diary, as j 
early as June 19, that ‘the last chance warning . . . must be 
given before an actual landing of the ground forces in Japan, < 
and fortunately the plans provide for enough time to bring in 
the sanctions to our warning in the shape of heavy ordinary 
bombing attack and an attack of S-i.’ S-i was a code name for 

the atomic bomb. , . 

“There was much discussion in Washington about the tim¬ 
ing of the warning to Japan. The controlling factor in the end 
was the date already set for the Potsdam meeting of the Big 
Three. It was President Truman’s decision that such a warning 
should be solemnly issued by the U. S. and the U. K. from this 
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Luting with the concurrence of the head of the Chinese Gov- 
Cnmeift, so ,ha, i, would * 

Em of July “"which very closely followed the above 
memorandum of July 2, with the exception that it made no 

■mention of the Japanese Empetor. « • reiected the 

I “On Tuly 28 the Premier of Japan, Suzuki rejected tne 

Potsdam ultimatum by announcing that it was Worthy of 
1 ur .• > t n t u P fore of this rejection we could only pio 

'to^ciemonstra^e that die ultimatum had meant exactly 
wha, it said Xen it stated .ha, if the Japanese continued 
the war ‘the full application of our military power, backet 

by our resolve will mean the inevitable and complete destruc- 
don of the Japanese armed forces and just as inevitably the 
utter devastation of the Japanese homeland. • tl 

••For such a purpose^he Th.le ^ 

were at e potsd P a 0 m, on July .6 It was 

X mS^aracter 
that its use against the enemy might well be expected to pro 
duce exactly the kind of shock on the Japanese ruling oli¬ 
garchy which we desired, strengthening the position of thos 
who wished peace, and weakening that of the military par y. 

“Because of the importance of the atomic mission agains 
Tapimthe detailed plans were brought to me by the military 
staff for approval. With President Truman s warm support I 
struck off P the list of suggested targets the city of Kyoto. Al¬ 
though it was a target of considerable military importance, i 
had been the ancient capital of Japan and was a shrine of 
Japanese art and culture. We determined that: it^shou d^ be 
spared. I approved four other targets including the cities o 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Nagasaki on 

“Hiroshima was bombed on August 6, and Nagasaki on 

Aueust q These two cities were active working parts 
Japanese war effort. One was an army center ; the other was 
naval and industrial. Hiroshima was the headquarters of the 
Japanese Army defending southern Japan and was a major 
military 6 storage and assembly point. Nagasaki was a major 
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seaport and it contained several large industrial plants of great 
wartime importance. We believed that our attacks had struck 
cities which must certainly be important to the Japanese mili¬ 
tary leaders, both Army and Navy, and we waited for a result. 
We waited one day. 

“Many accounts have been written about the Japanese sur¬ 
render. After a prolonged Japanese Cabinet session in which 
the deadlock was broken by the Emperor himself, the offer 
to surrender was made on August io. It was based on the 
Potsdam terms, with a reservation concerning the sovereignty 

of the Emperor.” . J 

This Japanese reservation precipitated a final discussion 
in Washington. For months there had been disagreement at 
high levels over the proper policy toward the Emperor. Some 
maintained that the Emperor must go, along with all the other 
trappings of Japanese militarism. Others urged that the war 
could be ended much more cheaply by openly revising the 
formula of “unconditional surrender” to assure the Japanese 
that there was no intention of removing the Emperor if it 
should be the desire of the Japanese people that he remain as 
a constitutional monarch. This latter view had been urged with 
particular force and skill by Joseph C. Grew, the Under 
Secretary of State, a man with profound insight into the Jap¬ 
anese character. For their pains Grew and those who agreed 
with him were roundly abused as appeasers. 

Stimson wholly agreed with Grew’s general argument, as 
the July 2 memorandum shows. He had hoped that a specific 
assurance on the Emperor might be included in the Potsdam 
ultimatum. Unfortunately during the war years high Ameri¬ 
can officials had made some fairly blunt and unpleasant re¬ 
marks about the Emperor, and it did not seem wise to Mr. 
Truman and Secretary of State Byrnes that the Government 
should reverse its field too sharply; too many people were' 
likely to cry shame. Now, in August, the Americans were face 
to face with the issue they had dodged in previous months. 
The Japanese were ready to surrender, but, even after seeing 
in dreadful reality the fulfillment of Potsdam’s threats, they 
required some assurance that the Potsdam Declaration does 
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not comprise any demand which prejudices the prerogatives 
of His Majesty as a Sovereign Ruler.” 

August 10 was hectic in Washington. Radio reports from 
Japan announced the surrender offer before official notifica¬ 
tion reached Washington by way of Switzerland. At nine 
o’clock Stimson was called to the White House where the 
President was holding a conference on the surrender terms. 
All those present seemed eager to make the most of this great 
opportunity to end the war, but there was some doubt as to 
the propriety of accepting the Japanese condition. 

“The President then asked me what my opinion was and 
I told him that I thought that even if the question hadn’t been 
raised by the Japanese we would have to continue the Emperor 
ourselves under our command and supervision in order to get 
into surrender the many scattered armies of the Japanese who 
would own no other authority and that something like this 
use of the Emperor must be made in order to save us from a 
score of bloody Iwo Jimas and Okinawas all over China and 
the New Netherlands. He was the only source of authority in 
Japan under the Japanese theory of the State.” (Diary, August 

! °The^meeting at the White House soon adjourned to await 
the official surrender terms. Meanwhile Secretary Byrnes 
drafted a reply to which Stimson gave his prompt approval. 
In a later meeting this masterful paper was accepted by the 
President; it avoided any direct acceptance of the Japanese 
condition, but accomplished the desired purpose of reassuring 
the Japanese. 

The Harper's article continued: 

“While the Allied reply made no promises other than those 
already given, it implicitly recognized the Emperor’s position 
by prescribing that his power must be subject to the ordeis 
of the Allied supreme commander. These terms were accepted 
on August 14 by the Japanese, and the instrument of surrender 
was formally signed on September 2, in Tokyo Bay Our great 
objective was thus achieved, and all the evidence I have seen 
indicates that the controlling factor in the .final Japanese de¬ 
cision to accept tjiIrTerms of surrender was the atomic bomb. 
After the Harper’s article was published, Stimson found 
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that some of his friends retained certain doubts about the 
atomic decision, believing that it was based on an incorrect 
appreciation of the Japanese attitude. They asked whether 
the use of the bomb might not have been avoided if the Amer¬ 
ican Government had been fully aware in the spring and early 
summer of the strength of the Japanese will to surrender. 

This question, in Stimson’s view, was based on a double 
misunderstanding—first, of the meaning of war, and second, 
of the basic purpose of the American Government during this 
period. 

The true question, as he saw it, was not whether surrender 
could have been achieved without the use of the bomb but 
whether a different diplomatic and military course would have 
led to an earlier surrender. Here the question of intelligence 
became significant. Interviews after the war indicated clearly 
that a large element of the Japanese Cabinet was ready in the 
spring to accept substantially the same terms as those finally 
agreed on. Information of this general attitude was available 
to the American Government, but as Stimson’s own paper of 
July 2 clearly shows, it was certainly not the view of American 
leaders that the Japanese already considered themselves 
beaten. It is possible, in the light of the final surrender, that a 
clearer and earlier exposition of American willingness to retain 
the Emperor would have produced an earlier ending to the 
war; this course was earnestly advocated by Grew and his 
immediate associates during May, 1945. But in the view of 
Stimson and his military advisers, it was always necessary 
to bear in mind that at least some of Japan’s leaders would 
seize on any conciliatory offer as an indication of weakness. 
For this reason they did not support Grew in urging an im¬ 
mediate statement on the Emperor in May. The battle for 
Okinawa was proceeding slowly and with heavy losses, and 
they feared lest Japanese militarists argue that such a state¬ 
ment was the first proof of that American fatigue which they 
had been predicting since 1941. It seemed possible to Stimson, 
in 1947, that these fears had been based on a misreading of the 
situation. 

Yet he did not believe that any intelligence reports, short 
of a direct report that the Japanese were fully ready to sur- 
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render, would have changed the basic American attitude No 
such report was made, and none could have been made, for it 
was emphatically not the fact that Japan had decided on sur¬ 
render before August 6; forces in the Japanese government 
for and against surrender continued in balance until the tent 
of August. There were reports of a weakening will to resist 
and of “feelers” for peace terms. But such reports merely 
stimulated the American leaders in their desire to press 
home on all Japanese leaders the hopelessness of their cause; 
this was the nature of warmaking. In war, as in a boxing match, 
it is seldom sound for the stronger combatant to moderate his 
blows whenever his opponent shows signs of weakening, o 
Stimson, at least, the only road to early victory was to exert 
maximum force with maximum speed. It was not the Amer¬ 
ican responsibility to throw in the sponge for the Japanese; 
that was one thing they must do for themselves. Only on the 
question of the Emperor did Stimson take, in 1945 ; a c ° n " 
ciliatory view; only on this question did he later believe that 
history might find that the United States, by its delay in stating 

its position, had prolonged the war. 

The second error made by critics after the war, in Stimson s 
view was their assumption that American policy was, or should 
have been, controlled or at least influenced by a desire to avoid 
the use of the atomic bomb. In Stimson’s view this would have 
been as irresponsible as the contrary course of guiding policy 
by a desire to insure the use of the bomb. Stimson believed, 
both at the time and later, that the dominant fact of 1945 was 
war and that therefore, necessarily, the dominant objective 
was victory. If victory could be speeded by using the bomb, 
it should be used; if victory must be delayed in order to use 
the bomb, it should not be used. So far as he knew, this general 
view was fully shared by the President and all his associates. * 
The bomb was thus not treated as a separate subject, except 
to determine whether it should be used at all; once that decision 
had been made, the timing and method of the use of the bomb 
were wholly subordinated to the objective of victory; no effort 
was made, and none was seriously considered to achieve sur¬ 
render merely in order not to have to use the bomb:'Surrender 
was a goal sufficient in itself, wholly transcending the use or 
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nonuse of the bomb. And as it turned out, the use of the bomb | 
in accelerating the surrender, saved many more lives than it! 

C °In concluding his Harper’s article, Stimson consid ^ 
briefly the question whether the atomic bombs had caused more 

da ‘The tw^atomic^bomb^which we had dropped were the 
only ones we had ready, and our rate of production at the time 
was very small. Had the war continued until the projected 
invasion on November i, additional fire raids of B-29S would 
have been more destructive of life and property than the very 
limited number of atomic raids which we could have executed 
in the same period. But the atomic bomb was more than a 
weapon of terrible destruction; it was a psychological weapon. 

In March, 1945, our Air Forces had launched the first great 
incendiary raid on the Tokyo area. In this raid more damage 
was done and more casualties were inflicted th ^ n J? S h * e d ^ e 
at Hiroshima. Hundreds of bombers took part and hundred 
of tons of incendiaries were dropped. Similar^successive rai 
burned out a great part of the urban area of Japan, but the 
Japanese fought on. On August 6 one B-29 dropped a sing e 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. Three days later a second bomb 
was dropped on Nagasaki and the war was over. So far as 
the Japanese could know, our ability to execute atomic atta , 
if necessary by many planes at a time, was unlimited. As Dr. 
Karl Compton has said, ‘it was not one atomic bomb, or tw , 
which brought surrender; it was the experience ofwhat an 
atomic bomb will actually do to a community, plus the dread 

of many more, that was effective. > j A 

7 “The bomb thus served exactly the purpose we intended. 
The peace party was able to take the path of surrender, and I 
the whole weight of the Emperor’s prestige was exerted in 
favor of peace. When the Emperor ordered surrender and 
the small but dangerous group of fanatics who opposed him 
were brought under control, the Japanese became so subdued 
that the great undertaking of occupation and disarmament 
was completed with unprecedented ease. 

2 jC. T. Compton, “The Atomic Bomb and the Surrender of Japan,” Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1947- 
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And then, in a “personal summary,” Stimson reviewed the 

whole question as he had seen it in 1945* 

“Two great nations were approaching contact in a fight to a 
finish which would begin on November 1, 1945* Our enemy, 
Tapan, commanded forces of somewhat over 5,000,000 armed 
men. Men of these armies had already inflicted upon us, in our 
break-through of the outer perimeter of their defenses, over 
100 000 battle casualties. Enemy armies Still unbeaten had the 
strength to cost us a million more. As long as the Japanese 
Government refused to surrender , we should be forced to take 
and hold the ground, and smash the Japanese ground armies, 
bv close-in fighting of the same desperate and costly kind that 
we had faced in the Pacific islands for nearly four years. 

“In the light of the formidable problem which thus con¬ 
fronted us, I felt that every possible step should be taken to 
compel a surrender of the homelands, and a withdrawal of 
all Tapanese troops from the Asiatic mainland and from other 
positions, before we had commenced an invasion. We held 
two cards to assist us in such an effort. One was the tradiuona 
veneration in which the Japanese Emperor was held by his 
subjects and the power which was thus vested in him over 
his loyal troops. It was for this reason that I suggested in mv 
memorandum of July 2 that his dynasty should be continued. 
The second card was the use of the atomic bomb in the mannei 
best calculated to persuade that Emperor and the counselors 
about him to submit to our demand for what was essentially 
unconditional surrender, placing his immense power over 
his people and his troops subject to our orders. 

“In order to end the war in the shortest possible time and 
to avoid the enormous losses of human life which otherwise 
confronted us, I felt that we must use the Emperor as our 
instrument to command and compel his people to cease fighting 
and subject themselves to our authority through him, and t iat 
to accomplish this we must give him and his controlling a - 
visers a compelling reason to accede to our demands. Ihis 
reason furthermore must be of such a nature that his people 
could understand his decision. The bomb seemed to me to 
furnish a unique instrument for that purpose. 

“My chief purpose was to end the war in victory with the 
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least possible cost in the lives of the men in the armies which | 
I had helped to raise. In the light of the alternatives which, on j 
a fair estimate, were open to us I believe that no man, in our | 
position and subject to our responsibilities, holding in his hands ! 
a weapon of such possibilities for accomplishing this purpose! 
and saving those lives, could have failed to use it and afterjl 
wards looked his countrymen in the face. 

He might have added here a still more personal comment.* 
In March he visited an Air Forces redistribution center injl 
Florida. There he met and talked with men on their way to | 
the Pacific after completing a term of duty in Europe. lhe| 
impression he received was profound. These men were we ana 
in a way that no one merely reading reports could readily 1 
understand. They would go to the Pacific, and they would* 
fight well again, but after this meeting Stimson realized more ’ 
clearly than ever that the primary obligation of any man 
responsible for and to thise Americans was to end the war as j 
quickly as possible. To/discard or fail to use effectively any - 
weapon that might spare them further sacrifice would be irrej 
sponsibility so flagrant as to deserve condign punishment. Para-I 
phrasing Shakespeare (but with life and not death as his end),; 
Stimson could have said, as he felt, that “He hates them whp| 
would upon the rack of this tough war stretch them out longer. ; 

And yet to use the atomic bomb against cities populated| 
mainly by civilians was to assume another and scarcely less7 
terrible responsibility. For thirty years Stimson had been a 
champion of international law and morality. As soldier andj 
Cabinet officer he had repeatedly argued that war itself must 
be restrained within the bounds of humanity. As recently as 
June 1 he had sternly questioned his Air Forces leader, want¬ 
ing to know whether the apparently indiscriminate bombings 
of Tokyo were absolutely necessary. Perhaps, as he later said, 
he was misled by the constant talk of “precision bombing,” but 
he had believed that even air power could be limited in its 
use by the old concept of “legitimate military targets.” Now 
in the conflagration bombings by massed B-29’s he was per¬ 
mitting a kind of total war he had always hated, and in recom¬ 
mending the use of the atomic bomb he was implicitly confess¬ 
ing that there could be no significant limits to the horror of. 
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modern war. The decision was not difficult in 1945, for peace 
with victory was a prize that outweighed the payment de¬ 
manded But Stimson could not dodge the meaning of his 
action. The following were the last two paragraphs of his 

f r “As I read over what I have written, I am aware that much 
If it in this year of peace, may have a harsh and unfeeling 
[ sound. It would perhaps be possible to say the same things a 
" them more gently. But I do no. th.nk ,« wou Id be ™ ^ 

T look back over the five years of my service as Secretary or 
/War I see too many stern and heart-rending ecisions 0 e 
LiHing to pretend that war is anything else than what it is. 
[The face of war is the face of death; death is an inevitable 
fpart of every order that a wartime leader gives. The decision 
To use the atomic bomb was a decision that brought death to 
I over a hundred thousand Japanese. No explanation can change 
that fact and I do not wish to gloss it over But this deliber , 
premeditated destruction was our least abhorrent choice. 

[ destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki put an end to the Japa¬ 
nese war. It stopped the fire raids, and the strangling blockade, 
kended the ghastly specter of a clash of gre* land armies^ 

I “i n this last great action of the Second World War we were 
viven final proof that war is death. War in the twentieth cen- 
Zy has grown steadily more barbarous, more destructive 
Lore debased in all its aspects. Now, with the release of 
Atomic energy, man’s ability to destroy himself is very nearly 
complete The bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
endedTwar. They also made it wholly clear that we must 
never have another war. This is the lesson men and leaders 
everywhere must learn, and I believe thatwhen they learn 
it they will find a way to lasting peace. There is no other 

choice.” 








